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his snobbery, mentioning only the pardonable
and indeed justifiable side of it; the love of fine
names and distinguished associations and luxury
and good manners.2   You say repeatedly, and
on certain planes, truly, that he was not bitter
and did not use his tongue to wound people.
But this is not true on the snobbish plane.    On
one occasion he wrote about T. P. O'Connor
with  deliberate,  studied, wounding  insolence,
with  his  Merrion   Square  Protestant  preten-
tiousness in full cry against the Catholic.    He
repeatedly declaimed against the vulgarity of
the British journalist, not as you or I might,
but as an expression of the odious class feeling
that is itself the vilest vulgarity.   He made
the mistake of not  knowing  his   place.    He
objected to be addressed as Wilde, declaring
that he was Oscar to his intimates and Mr. Wilde
to others, quite unconscious of the fact that he
was imposing on the men with whom, as a critic
and journalist, he had to live and work, the
alternative of granting him an intimacy he had

21 had_ touched on the evil side of his snobbery, I thought, by say-
ing that it was only famous actresses and great ladies that he ever
talked about, and in telling how he loved to speak of the great
houses such as Clumber to which he had been invited, and by half
a dozen other hints scattered through my book. I had attacked Eng-
lish snobbery so strenuously in my book on "The Man Shakespeare,"
had resented its influence on the finest English intelligence so bit-
terly, that I thought if I again laid stress on it in Wilde, people
would think I was crazy on the subject. But he was a snob, both
by nature and training, and I understand by snob what Shaw evi-
dently understands by it here.